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BEE BooKS 


Sent by mail on receipt®f price by 
GEOBGE W. YORE & CO., 
199 Randolph St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiarv for Pleasure and Profit, by Thos. G. Newman. 
250 pages—245 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $1.0u, 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
This is a German translation of the principal portion 
of the book called “ Bees and Honey.” 100 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. Per dozen, $3.00, 


The Apiary Register, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—A Record and Account Book for the 
Apiary, devoting two pages to each colony. Leather 
bimiing. The price for 50 colonies is $1.00. For 100 
colonies, $1.25; 200 colonies, $1.50. 


Bee-Keepers’ Convention Hand- 
Book, by Thomas G, Newman.—It contains 
the Parliamentary Law and Rules of Order for Bee- 
Conventions—also Constitution and By-Laws, with 
Subjects for Discussion. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A.J. Cook.—This book is not outy 
instructive, but interesting and thoroughly practical. 
It comprises a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. Price, $1. 


Leaflet, No. 1.— Why Eat Honey? 
Intended for FREE distribution in the bee-keepers’ 
locality, in order to create a Local Market. Price, 
100 copies, 50 cents; for 500, $2.00; for 1,000, $3.25. 

t#™ If 200 or more are ordered at one time, we 
print on them your name and address FREE, 


Leaflet, No. 2.—Alsike Clover for pastur- 
age. Price 100 for 50c; 500 tor $2.00; 1,000 for $3.25. 


Leaflet, No. 3.—How to Keep Honey, and 
preserve its richness and flavor. Price, 100 for 50 
cents; 500 for $2.00; 1,000 for $3.25. 


The Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care 
of Comb and Extracted Honey. A chapter from 
*Bees and Honey.” Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This 
book suggests what and how toplant. It is a chapter 
from * Bees and Honey.” Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding. 
Hints to beginners in Apiculture. A chapter from 
‘Wees and Honey.” Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff - Packing, Bee 
Houses and Cellars. This isa chapter from “ Bees 
and Honey.” Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle.—It 
details his management of bees and methods for the 
production of honey. Price, 6 cents. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. 
John Phin, Gives the correct meaning of nearly 
500 apicultural terms. Price, 50 cents. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.--It contains over 50 illustrations 
and two large, colored fruit plates. It tells how to 
propagate strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, grapes, quinces, aches, 
apr-cots, plums, cherries, pears and apples, with 
cuts showing how to bud, graft and propagate from 
layers,etc. Price, 25 cents. 

Wintering Problem in Beeo-Keepin 
by G. R. Pierce. Price, 50 cents. ee 

poe Se -rs’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley.—Queen Rearing, etc. Price, 50 cents. 

Honey-Bee; Its Natural History, Anat 
omy and Physiology, by T. W. Cowan. Price, $1.00. 


Rural Life—Bees, Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables and Household Matters. Price, 25 cents. 


ABC of Carp-Culture, by A. I. Root 
and Geo. Finley. 70 pages. Price, 40 cents, 


Foul-Brood, by A. R. Kohnke. —Origin, 
ievelopment and cure. Price, 25 cents. 





Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, 
by C. F. Muth, on bees and foul brood. Price, 10c. 


Dzierzon Theory.— The fundamenjal 
principles of apiculture. “Price, 15 cents, 


Advanced Bee-Culture ; its methods 
and management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. Price; 50c, 


Bee-Keeping.—Translation of Dzierzon’s 
latest German book. Price, $2.00; paper, $1.50, 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley. Price, 50 cents. 

Grain Tables; for casting up the price 
of grain, produce, hay,etc. Price, 40 cents. 


A BOC of Potato Culture, by T. B. 
Terry. Price, 40 cents, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, by G. M. 
Doolittle.—It details his experiments in the rearing 
of Queen-Bees. Price, $1.00. 


Pocket Dictionary.— Always useful, 
and often indispensable. Price, 25 cents. 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—35 engravings 
—illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats on 
all diseases. Price, English or German, 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
—Hints and information of importance concerning 
eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Tarkeys for Market and Profit, by 
Fanny Field, the most experienced turkey-rearer in 
erica. Price, 25 cents. 


Lumber and Loge Book.—It gives the 
measurements Of all kinds of lumber, logs, planks; 
wages, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.— 
It gives the method in successful operation at the 
Michigan Agricultural College. Price, 25 cents. 


Cheshire’s treatment of Foul Brood.—Its 
cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cents. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
Thomas G. Newman.—In French. Price, 5 cents, 


Langstroth on the Honey - Bee, 
revised by Charles Dadant.—It, is entirely re-written 
and fully illustrated. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son. 
--A chapter from Langstroth revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—Full of 
practical information. Price, 75 cents. 


Success in Bee-Culture, by James 
Heddon. Price, 50 cents. 


Quinby’'s Now Bee-Eeentn » by L. C. 
Root.—This is a new edition of Mr. 4 bong ~ 
“Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,” entirely re-written by 
his‘son-in-law. Price, $1.50. 


A B C of Strawberry Culture, by 
Messrs. T. B. Terry and A. L. Root.—It is for those 
beginning to grow strawberries, Price, 40 cents. 


Historic.—A brief history of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association, and Reports of 
the first 20 Conventions. Price, 25 cents. 


By-Laws.—For local Associations, with 
name of the Organization printed. $2.00 per 100, 


Ribbon Badges for Bee-Keepers, upon 
which is printed a large bee in gold. Price, 10 cents 
each. Large ones with rosette, 50 cents. 


How I Produce Comb Honey, by 
George E. Hilton; 3d edition. Price, 5 cents. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bash, 
by Prof. A.J. Cook. Price, 40 cents. 


ABC of Bee Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
A czooeess of everything pertain to the care 
of the honey-bee. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—It fully details the author’s new system of 
producing honey. Price, 25 cents. 


A Year Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—Chat about a season’s work. Price, 50 cts 
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EDITORIAL BuzziNes. 


Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 


Home !—go watch the faithful dove, 
Sailing ‘neath the heaven above us— 

Home is where there’s one to love ; 
Home is where there’s one to love us. 





Espercette is a splendid honey- 
plant, also excellent for forage. In the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains itthrives well, 
and the bees may be seen all day long 
humming around its crimson bloom. 





One of the most extensive queen- 
breeders of America, Mr. H. B. Har- 
rington, of Medina, Ohio, made us a 
pleasant visit last week. Heis an agree- 
able and companionable man, as well as 
a bee-keeper having a large and ripe 
experience. 





Moncy for Analysis is desired 
by Prof. A. J. Cook of Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mich., as there are reasons to 
think that the methods for honey analy- 
sis used by chemists may be faulty. 
Prof. Cook is now having analyses made 
to determine the real facts about the 
matter, and desires to have samples of 
honey that have been known to be 
gathered very rapidly—say from sage or 
basswood. He wishes to have the 
honey at once. Also, he wants samples 
of any peculiar honey, like that of 
honey-dew, or of peculiar flavor. It 
must be in every case ffom one who 
produces honey, and guaranteed to be 
genuine honey. He desires us to urge 
bee-keepers to send any such samples by 
express to him at Lansing, Mich., at his 
expense. By complying with this re- 
quest, bee-keepers will not only please 
Prof. Cook, but aid in a good cause. Do 
not forget this, but if possible forward 
the samples of honey as directed above. 





> 


Volume XXX of the American 
BEE JOURNAL begins with this number. 
The twenty-nine volumes that have 
preceded it form a very complete api- 
arian library in themselves, treating 
most exhaustively every conceivable 
detail in the best management of bees 
in the production of honey. It has come 
up through three decades, has not 
swerved in propitious or in unpromising 
seasons, and to-day occupies a position 
in the hearts and homes of thousands of 
apiarists in this and other lands, that 
has been won by faithful devotion to the 
best interests of the cause which it has 
ever fearlessly and unselfishly espoused. 

The thanks of the publishers are 
tendered its host of admirers and ardent 
supporters, and they beg to express the 
hope that the hearty co-operation of the 
past may continue throughout the future 
years of promise. 





Every Man should kno sumthing 
ov law; if he knows enuff tew keep out 
ov it, he iz a pretty good lawyer.—Ezch. 
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Rev. L. L. Langstroth—the 
father of American bee-keeping—re- 
cently visited the home of Bro. A. I. 
Root, at Medina, Ohio, and among other 
things of interest he examined a colony 
of Punic bees, which he describes on 
page 14 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
BEE JouRNAL. In Gleanings for June 
15, was the following concerning Father 
Langstroth and his visit to ‘‘ The Home 
of the Honey-Bees :” 


The Rev. L. L. Langstroth called 
upon us on Saturday, June 4, remaining 
over Sunday, and going away Monday 
night. After these 17 years of that 
distressing intermittent brain-trouble 
since we last saw him, we were surprised 
to see him looking so hale and hearty; 
and although he was 81 years old last 
Christmas, his mind seemed to be as 
strong and vigorous as ever; indeed, it 
was several times remarked, ‘* What a 
powerful mind! what breadth of cul- 
ture! what learning !”’ 


It was interesting to see how he en- 
joyed talking about bees, and the later 
improvements. In fact, he was more 
enthusiastic than many of the younger 
bee-keepers. In spite of the fact that 
age is usually conservative, Mr. Lang- 
stroth seemed to be thoroughly alive to 
the value and importance of the later 
improvements and developments. To 
illustrate: Said he, with his old-time 
fervor, ‘‘ If money is to come from honey, 
manipulation must be reduced to a 
minimum.” 

He indorsed thoroughly the idea of 
handling hive more and frames less; of 
using out-apiary hives; hives with self- 
spacing frames; hives that can be ma- 
nipulated on the plan hinted at in the 
quotation. He still thought the new 
Heddon hive best for the expert and 
advanced bee-keeper; but he did not 
believe it would ever come into general 
use with beginners and those farmers 
who keep only a few bees. For the mass 
of bee-keepers, the self-spacing Lang- 
stroth frame and system would be used. 
Indeed, he even questioned whether 
many farmers were advanced enough to 
have even movable-frame hives; because, 
even with such hives, they would not 
handle the frames if they could. 

n speaking of his own invention, he 
very modestly remarked that others 
before him had come very near giving 
to the world the Langstroth- hive; and 
that, if he had not invented it, it would 
have come very soon. Debeauvoy, for 





instance, had invented a hive that 
needed only some very slight changes in 
order to make a practical hive—such a 
one as he (Mr. L.) gave to the world; 
and that any practical bee-keeper of to- 
day could have shown in five minutes 
how to make, so that it would be practi- 
cable. 

Father Langstroth’s many old friends, 
who are readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, will be delighted to know that 
he is able to again take some interest in 
the pursuit which he did so much to 
advance and popularize years ago. The 
younger members of the bee-fraternity 
will also rejoice to be permitted to read 
articles from Father Langstroth’s mellif- 
luous pen, which they, as well as older 
friends, feared might never again be 
allowed to write as of yore. All will 
unite in wishing yet many years of joy- 
ful life to the ‘‘ grand old man” of 
American apiculture, ere he is called to 
enter the ‘‘Gates of Pearl.” 





Rev. W. P. Faylor, of La Porte, 
Iowa, sent us a few worker-beeson June 
21, which arrived at the BEE JOURNAL 
office the next day. Mr. Faylor wrote 
thus when informing us that he mailed 
them: ‘*I send you two cages of sample 
bees—one cage of six-banded Italians, 
and the other cage has in it four-banded 
hybrids. Give them a little warm honey, 
and let them fill up, to see just what 
they are.” They certainly are very nice 
bees, all showing the beautiful golden 
bands. 





The Prospect is good for acrop 
of honey, if the weather becomes steadily 
warm and. pleasant. A moist atmos- 
phere is just the thing for the secretion 
of nectar, and we may confidently expect 
that very soon the lifting clouds will 
‘‘dispel the gloom” which has hung 
over us all during the past three or four 
months, and spoiled many a calculation. 
There are ‘‘silver linings” to all the 
clouds, and we shall soon discover their 
existence, and admire their lustre. Hope 
never dies 
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The Subject of Bee-Culture 
has been a particular subject of investi- 
gation by the Government—so says Hon. 
J. M. Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his Report for the year 1891, a copy of 
which we received a short time since. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Apiculture” is a 
description of what was done during the 
year in the interest of bee-keeping. It 
states that Prof. A. J. Cook, of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, was commissioned Jan. 1, 
1891, for a period of six months, and 
Mr. J. H. Larrabee, of Vermont, was 
appointed to assist him. Experiments, 
some of them in continuation of those 
instituted previ6Ously by the Michigan 
Station, were undertaken with a view of 
determining the value of special plant- 
ing for honey ; the effect on bees of the 
poison used in spraying fruit trees; the 
value of bees as fertilizers; the intro- 
duction of an improved strain of bees; 
a determination of the amount of honey 
required to produce one pound of wax; 
whether the worker-bees feed the drones 
albuminous food ; and to determine the 
conductivity of wax. 

Among the results apparently proven 
by the experiments of the season, we 
may mention the following : 


A number of honey-plants were 
tested, and the conclusion was reached 
that none of them would pay for cultiva- 
tion for honey alone. 

A second experiment indicated that 
spraying with arsenicals should not be 
carried on while the bees are visiting 
the blossoms of fruit trees. 


Another series of experiments showed 
conclusively the value of bees as ferti- 
lizers. 

The result from the next series of ex- 
periments seems to indicate that 11 
pounds of honey is the amount required 
to produce one pound of comb. This 
result is at variance with the results 
obtained by other workers. 


The experiments made by Schoenfeld, 
of Germany, on the character of the 
food of drones resulted in the same con- 





clusion, viz.: that drones are given the” 


same kind of albuminous food as the 
queens and the larve, and that without 
this food the drones cannot live longer 
than three days at the outside. 

Experiments upon the conductivity of 
wax indicate that for practical purposes 
it has about the same as the board par- 
titions of hives, and rather greater than 
the full comb. 

On July 1, Mr. Frank Benton, a well- 
known apiarist, was appointed for the 
purpose of conducting further investi- 
gations. Mr. Benton has been stationed 
at Washington since the date of his 
appointment, and has been engaged for 
the most part in placing the apicultural 
work upon a good footing, and devising 
a.series of experiments to be carried out 
during the next season. 





Sick or Starved Bees.— Mr. C. 
F. Lang, of La Crosse, Wis., wrote us as 
follows recently regarding his bees 
which seemed to be affected by some 
disease, and sent a sample of the bees: 


I notice on page 771 of the Bre 
JouRNAL of June ¥Y, 1892, that Mr. 
Otto Semke wrote that some of his bees 
are sick. I have one colony infected 
with the same disease, from which I 
send you a sample. They are strong 
otherwise, but are losing every day from 
50 to 100 bees, where the others, I 
notice, have hardly any infront of the 
hive. I tried to cure them with a few 
drops of carbolic acid on a rag. It did 
not do any good, and I gave them salt in 
sugar syrup, but that did not help any, 
either. C. F. Lane. 


Prof. Cook, to whom we forwarded 
the bees for examination, says: 


The bees from Mr. Lang seem exactly 
like those from Mr. Semke. I presume 
the better weather of the last few days 
has put all to rights.—A. J. Cook. 


Mr. P. L. Norton, of Lanesboro, Pa., 
also had some bees affected somewhat 
similarly to those of Mr. Semke and Mr. 
Lang, and on June 14, 1892, wrote 
thus concerning them : 


I send a few workers and drones 
afflicted the same asare Mr. Otto F. 
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Semke’s, according to his descrition in a 
recent number of the Bee JOURNAL. 
The colony is one of the strongest I have 
in my yard, containing TO. They seem 
to be working to a considerable extent, 
gathering pollen and honey. There is 
no other case in the yard as yet, as I can 
discover. P. L. Norton. 


In regard to the above mentioned 
bees, Prof. Cook writes : 


Both drones and workers, which Mr. 
Norton thinks are dying unnaturally 
fast, seem bright, and show no sign of 
disease at all. Indeed, their intestines 
and stomachs are almost empty. Can it 
be a case of starvation? The appear- 
ance suggests a very meagre diet.—A. 
J. Coox. 





Other Bee-Periodicals have 
been giving us some much-appreciated 
notices in recent issues of their papers, 
for which we make our best bows. It is 
a matter of particular note, and a thing 
to be greatly admired, when such sincere 
feelings of fraternal regard exist among 
those who are conducting the publishing 
of the current literature of such an ex- 
tensive industry as bee-keeping. It is 
an omen of good, and indicates that 
there is promise of great advancement 
along all lines relating to the pursuit 
which all the best bee-periodicals are 
endeavoring to aid. 


Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, at Flint, Mich., 
besides giving in his June number a 
portrait engraving of the Ber JOURNAL’s 
new editor and proprietor, wrote as 
follows concerning the change: 


After having been for 19 years under 
the management of that veteran editor, 
Thomas G. Newman, the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL has passed into the hands of 
George W. York & Co. Continued poor 
health compelled Bro. Newman to make 
this change. The supply trade and the 
Home Journal still remain in the hands 
of Thomas G. Newman & Son. 


Although Mr. York is a young man— 
30 years old—he is not without experi- 
ence in the publishing of a bee-periodi- 
cal. Almost the first time that I visited 
Chicago, some eight or nine years ago, I 
found him at work in the Bek JouRNAL 
office, where he had been several 





months. He has been there most of the 
time since, and now industry and perse- 
verance get their reward. 

Mr. York and I * took to each other” 
at once, and in the friendly chat that 
followed, he told me that he and a 
fellow workman were saving money by 
keeping ‘bachelor’s hall.” Perhaps 
this is ‘‘ telling tales out of school,” but 
this little thing raised Mr. York wonder- 
fully in my estimation, and I wish my 
readers to share in this feeling. 

The next time that I met Mr. York 
was when the North American met at 
Indianapolis. He had just returned 
from his wedding trip, and his heart 
was overflowing with his newly-found 
happiness. We occupied the same room 
at the hotel, and the long, confidential 
chats that we had over life and its prob- 
lems, gave me a still deeper insight into 
his nature. 

When next I visited Chicago, I slipped 
away from the convention one evening 
and visited the pleasant home of Mr. and 
Mrs. York. Since then I never go to 
Chicago without having a chat with 
** George,” and I feel that of all the bee- 
keeping editors, I am the best acquainted 
with him, and that I am qualified to say 
that the readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will find their new editor to be 
fair and fearless, genial and just. 

The Review and AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL will pull together tip-top. 


Mr. Ernest R. Root, associate editor 
of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, published 
at Medina, Ohio, had this to say in the 
issue of June 15: 


We were greatly pained upon seeing 
the announcement that the health of 
Mr. Thomas G. Newman has been such 
that he was obliged to sell the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, the ‘‘old reliable,” that 
has been so successfully conducted by 
him for nearly 20 years. We have 
known for some time that Mr. Newman’s 
health has been very poorly; but we did 
not suppose that it had come to such a 
pass thatit would be necessary for him 


to dispose of some of his business in- 


terests. We are very glad to learn, 
however, that the JouRNAL has been 
transferred to entirely competent and 
worthy hands in the person of George 
W. York—an old assistant and employe, 
who has for eight years been more or 
less connected with the publishing and 
editing of the JoURNAL. 

Mr. York is fullof business vim and 
enterprise; and we have no doubt that 
the change will be better for all parties 
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concerned. We extend our right hand 
of fellowship to the new publisher; and 
it will give us great pleasure to co- 
operate with him as we did with Messrs. 
Newman & Son. 

Mr. York is a young man of just our 
own age; and although we have never 
met him, we have a sortof kinship feel- 
ing for him already. In our next issue 
we hope to introduce him formally to 
our readers, through the medium of a 
biographical sketch and a portrait en- 
graving. 

We are glad to know that Thomas G. 
Newman still remains as one of the 
editors of the Bree JOURNAL; and we 
may therefore expect—though perhaps 
less frequently—the same characteristic 
and vigorous editorials that have graced 
the pages of the JouRNAL in the past; 
and these supplemented by those from 
younger blood, will add life and strength 
to an already flourishing paper. 


Mr. A. G. Hill, editor of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide, of Kendallville, Ind., 
gave the following notice in the June 
number of that paper: 


Owing to failing health, Mr. Thomas 
G. Newman has thought best to sell the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL to George W. 
York, who has been employed by him to 
aid in its publication for a number of 
years. With his experience in the 
office, the paper has, no doubt, fallen 
into capable hands. Mr. Newman gives 
up ‘“‘the old reliable ” AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with many regrets. 


Mr. D. A. Jones, editor of the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal, in its issue of June 
15, after publishing the notice of trans- 
fer of the BEE JOURNAL, said: 

We wish our friends every success in 
the undertaking, and hope that the 


same brotherly feeling may exist among 
us as has existed heretofore. 





Smoke and Smokers is to be 
the special topic for the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review for July. Bro. Hutchinson con- 
cludes his *‘ leader” in introducing the 
subject, with these words: ‘‘ Now let 
smoker makers and users criticise and 
comment, and contribute their views for 
the July issue.” It promises to be an 
interesting number. “4 


——— > 4 oe 


Don’t Fail to read all of page 5. 





Prevention of Granulation 
in honey is often desired, and so Mr. J. 
L. Wilgus, of New Comerstown, Ohio, 
asks the following question about it: 


Please let me know what will keep 
sugar syrup from candying in brood- 
combs, and what proportion to the gal- 
lon. J. L. Wiieus. 


In reply we would say that tartaric 
acid is often used to prevent the granu- 
lation of sugar syrup in brood-combs. 
Another plan, and one that is recon- 
mended very highly, is to stir in about 
two pounds of extracted honey when 
you remove the syrup from the fire. 
That will retard granulation, if not 
totally prevent it. It will also impart 
the honey-flavor to the ‘syrup, and will 
be thereby more acceptable to the bees. 
Some years ago, the Scientific American 
contained an item upon this subject, 
and the correspondent advised putting 
**one ounce of glycerine to 13¢ pounds 
of honey, setting it aside to cool.” 





Beeswax is now being imported in 
large quantities, as will be seen by the 
following item from the daily papers: 


Many tons of beeswax are imported to 
New York from tropical and subtropical 
parts of this continent, and from Spain. 


This probably accounts for the recent 
decline in prices. Another reason is the 
fact that but little comb foundation is 
being used this year, because of the ex- 
tremely wet and backward season. The 
call for beeswax for that purpose is 
small, and the market is glutted in con- 
sequence. This “ peculiar season” has 
been distressing to many branches of 
trade, but it seems that a change for the 
better must come soon. 


-_ 





Some did not quite comprehend the 
notice of sale as published on page 727. 
Messrs. Thomas G. Newman & Son have 
not disposed of the Bee-Keepers’ Supply 
Business or the Home Journal. Both 
will be continued as heretofore, at the 
same location as before, 199 East Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Mrs. Wasp and Mrs. Bee. 


Said Mrs. Wasp to Mrs. Bee, 
* Will you a favor do me ? 

There’s something I can’t understand, 
Please, ma’am, explain it to me. 


Why do men build for you a house, 
And coax you to go in it 

While me—your cousin—they’ll not let 
Stay near them for a minute ? 


I have a sting, I do confess, 
And should not like to lose it : 

But so have you, and when you’re vexed 
I’m very sure you use it.” 


“ Well,” said the bee, “ to you no doubt, 
It does seem rather funny ; 
But people soon forget the stings 
Of those who give them honey.” 
—MARGARET EYTINGE. 





QUERIES AND REPLIES. 
Caged Queens and Qneen-Cells. 
Query 825.—When the queen is caged in 


the heighth of the honey season, will the bees 
start queen-cells ?—Mattie. 


Yes.—E. FRANCE. 

Yes.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Yes, usually.—P. H. Ei.woon. 

I think they will.—M. Mantn. 

Yes, sometimes. —DADANT & Son. 
Almost without fail.—James HEppon. 


Yes, if there is available brood.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Yes, often, if not usually.—James A. 
GREEN. 

Yes, if confined for several days.—J. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 


A large proportion of colonies would. 
—R. L. TAYLOR. 


They generally do for me, perhaps 
always.—C. C. MILLER. 


I have never tried caging at such a 
time.—EuGENE SECOR. 

Not if she is young, and is not caged 
too long.—A. B. MAson. 


Yes, if there are eggs and larvez in the 
hive.—G. M. Dooxirr_ez. 


Most invariably, if she is caged any 
length of time.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 





They have never done so for me, but 
my advice is, ‘‘ Don’t cage your queen.” 
—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


As I understand your question, I will 
say that I don’t ‘‘ fool” with my queens 
in that way.—H. D. Courtine. 


Yes, ma’am; if you keep her caged 
long enough, say two or three days. My 
bees will.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


They will be very likely to do so when 
they have eggs or larve, and the hive is 
becoming crowded.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


Not as a rule, but I have known them 
to doso, but not until after she had 
been confined for some time.—J. E. 
PonD. 


Not usually, if well at work in the 
sections. The bees will not always be- 
have the same way, in such cases.—A. 
J. CooK. 


In most cases they will, if the -warm- 
ing impulse moves them. In a few 
cases I have had young queens mated in 
a hive where a queen was confined in a 
cage.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


If the queen is caged for two or three 
days, the bees will generally start 
queen-cells, especially if there are eggs 
and larves in the hive.—Enprrors. 





eee 


The Farmer and Breeder 
for June 15, in which our friend, Mr. 
Eugene Secor, conducts the ‘ Bee- 
Column,” contained the query, with all 
the answers, upon the subject of 
‘*Drones from an Unfertilized Queen,” 
which was published in the Bre Jour- 
NAL for June 2, 1892. 





Circulars have been received at 
this office from the following :— 


H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, O.—4 pages— 
Italian Queens. 

F. L, Wright, Nurseryman, Plainfield, 
Mich.—1 page. 

G. P. Morton, Prairie Home, Mo.—10 
pages—Bee-Supplies. 

Western Mfg. Co., Spring Valley, 
Minn.—32 pages—Bee-Supplies. 

J. F. Michael, German, O.—16 pages 
—Five-Banded Golden Italian Queens. 





Be Sure to read offer on page 5. 
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COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 
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Starting Bees in the Sections. 


Have the sections all ready before the 
honey-flow begins, with good straight 
structure of comb foundation fastened 
into them, which is very quickly done 
with a Parker foundation fastener, or 
any of the section presses now in use, 
or if you have no such machine, you can 
do very good work with a common table 
knife. Lay the. edge of the strip of 
foundation in the middle of the top part 
of the section. You can then with the 
pointof a stiff knife press the edge of 
the comb so firmly against the wood that 
the wax willadhere. To do this, how- 
ever, you must choose a warm day, for 
if it is too cool the wax will not work. 


To get the bees started to work, it is 
best to putin some sections with some 
comb in them, if you have any unfinished 
sections left over from the previous sea- 
son, which all bee-keepers do have; 
these are very enticing to the bees, and 
will not fail to start them at work, es- 
pecially if the honey-flow is good, and 
the colonies are strong in bees.—M. H. 
De Wirt, in American Apiculturist. 








































Finding a Black or Hybrid Queen. 


To find a black or hybrid queen often 
baffles the expert. Much care at the 
beginning is the great secret of success. 
Open the hive slowly, without jar, and 
use as little smoke as possible. Be very 
careful not to kill bees, and if possible 
have an assistant to look on one side 
while the operator scans the other. If 
the bees run down and cluster on the 
lower edge of the comb, by a movement 
gained by practice, turn the comb bot- 
tom side up, always keeping it on the 
edge. 

As fast as the combs are examined, 
place them in an empty hive, andif not 
found after the combs are all out, look 
in every corner of the hive, and also in 
the entrance, to be sure that the queen 
is not there, for black queens are very 
apt to leave the combs and hide ina 
corner, sometimes even running out and 
under the hive. If not now found, pro- 
ceed to replace the combs, giving them a 
thorough examination as they are re- 
placed.. If still unfound, it is better to 





























close the hive and try again in a few 
hours. 

If robber bees are inclined to bother, 
do the searching at about sundown, as 
then the robbers cannot do much harm 
before dark. These directions should 
enable any one to find a black queen 
without much trouble.—G. M. DooLiTrLe, 
in National Stockman. 


Too Small Queen-Cages. 


Of four queens sent, about a month 
ago, to E. G. Clark, of Wausau, Wis., 
two, sent in % cages, arrived in good 
condition. The other two were sent in 
small }¢-inch cages, and one was dead 
upon arrival, and the other in bad con- 
dition. Mr. Clark writes that he has 
had similar experiences before in getting 
queens. I have always had a prejudice 
against those small <-inch cages; I 
must admit, however, that I have re- 
ceived queens in good condition in these 
cages. My opinion is that it will not 
answer to crowd the bees. In cool 
weather, when a larger number of at- 
tendants are needed, then larger cages 
are needed; in hot weather, when eight 
or ten bees are sufficient for a body- 
guard, the small cages will answer; but 
to save a cent in postage by using a 
little, cramped up cage, and lose a 
queen worth a dollar, as the result, is 
‘* penny wise and pound foolish.’”’—Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. 








Making Honey-Vinegar. 


Those who work bees for extracted 
honey should not lack for the best of 
vinegar. Honey should not be extracted 
until it is thoroughly ripened by the 
bees, which ripening is shown by the 
bees capping the cells. These cappings 
are easily removed preparatory to ex- 
tracting, with a honey knife. After 
being removed, they areallowed to drain 
for 24 hours, when they are rinsed in a 
tub containing spring water. After re- 
maining in the water afew hours, the 
cappings are squeezed into a ball (like a 
snow ball) and laid away. The rinsing 
is continued until the water will float an 
egg, when itis setin a cool place for 
vinegar. In about one year it becomes 
the best flavored and colored vinegar to 
be found, and in all respects, and for all 
purposes, is better than any cider vin- 
egar ever made. It becomes vinegar 
more speedily in stone crocks, covered by 
mosquito netting, and set in acool place, 
making fine vinegar in ¥9O days, but 
much better in 8365.—Selected. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


Having had, for the first time, an op- 
portunity of seeing the so-called Punic 
bee, in the apiary of Mr. A. I. Root, I 
will give my impressions of it, formed 
from what information I could procure 
from the apiarist, Mr. Spafford, who has 
the care of Mr. Root’s bees. 

The single colony in the apiary was 
far from being strong when put into 
winter quarters. At the present time 
(June 4) they are much stronger in bees 
and brood than any other colony that 
last season was of about equal strength. 

I expected to find them quite dark— 
much darker, indeed, than the common 
so-called German brown bee. Nothing, 
however, in their color would have sug- 
gested to me the idea that they were not 
ordinary black bees (I should have been 
much better pleasedif Mr. Root had had 
a single colony of pure black bees) ; nor 
did they seem muchif any different in 
size from that bee. Of course, there were 
some bees in the colony with Italian 
markings; but these were evidently 
strangers which had intruded themselves 
upon the Punics, as all the young bees 
appeared to have the same markings. 

When opened the first time, and care- 
fully looked over, the queen was not 
found. The bees were much agitated, 
and acted almost precisely like ordinary 
black bees—racing backward and for- 
ward on the bottom-board, and over the 
sides of the hive. A second. search for 
the queen was equally unsuccessful. 

This morning (June 6) the weather 
being as favorable as it could be, bright, 
warm, and calm, with the help of Mr. 
Spafford, and without any assistance 
from Mr. Ernest Root, who wished me 
to give my Own impressions, without any 
suggestions from him, I carefully ex- 
amined them again. I gave them suffi- 
cient time to fill themselves with honey 
before the combs were lifted out. The 
same agitation which I noticed on Sat- 
urday, June 4, I noticed again—the bees 
running from one side of the bottom- 
board to the other, and evidently acting, 
as nearly as I could judge, much like 
black bees. 

We took out the frames and examined 
them at least three times before we could 





find the queen. Four years ago, in the 
apiary of Mr. James Heddon, of Dow- 
agiac, Mich., 1saw more than a dozen 
hives opened, and the queens were 
found, I should say, in half the time 
that we spent in finding this one queen, 
which was noticed near the bottom of a 
frame, evidently - frightened, running 
around the corners, and seeking in 
every way to hide herself. In this re- 
spect she seemed to me to act like an 
ordinary black queen. 

As to the bees, they were not as 
‘*scary”’? as I have frequently noticed 
the blacks to be. When a comb was 
lifted out they did not string out from 
the bottom of it and drop upon the 
grass, ready to crawl up my pants, as is 
so common with the black race. 

Now as to the color of the queen: She 
was not nearly as dark as L expected her 
to be. I know that I have seen many 
imported Italian queens darker than she 
was. On a mere superficial observation 
one might have declared that we had 
here nothing but common black bees; 
but a more thorough examination sug- 
gested that they might be a cross of, 
gay, the black with some other race. 
The color of the queen might again sug- 
gest that the Punics were a cross be- 
tween the black and the Italian races, 
as the so-called hybrid Swedish clover 
resembles in many respects the red and 
white clover, seeding in the first crop 
like the white, and sending up many 
stalks of blossoms, like the red, the size 
and color of the bloom being a beautiful 
compromise between the two kinds. 

Now, it is quite supposable that the 
Punic, so-called, may be a cross between 
the black and some of the yellow races, 
and may have been, like the Morgan 
horse, the starting of a race of bees pos- 
sessed of uncommon and valuable peculi- 
arities. We know that the Morgan sire 
so impressed himself upon his progeny, 
that even now, after many generations, 
there can easily be seen in Morgan horses 
the type of their great-ancestor. 

The question then arises, How can we 
decide that this bee is worthy of propa- 
gation? Itevidently has some of the 
bad qualities of the black bees, such 
as its ‘‘ scary ” nature, and the difficulty 
of finding the queen. I could not, on so 
short an observation, decide whether it 
had the cowardly nature of the black 
bee; whether in nuclei made of this 
race we should find them so easily dis- 
couraged as to ‘*skedaddle ” on the first 
appearance of adverse circumstances. 

And, again, it is impossible, from so 
slight an observation, to know whether, 
like the black bee, it is a natural-born 
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robber, causing often the most trying 
difficulties in the management of an 
apiary. Nor could I tell whether, when 
an attempt should be made by other bees 
to rob it, how brave a defense it would 
make. Weal! know that the black bee 
is by nature such a coward that often, 
when attacked by great forces of its 
own, or other races (like the dog that 
drops its tail in the fight, andis soon a 
beaten dog, or the cock that runs, after 
afew exchanges of blows), it will give 
up the battle and suffer itself to be rob- 
bed of every thing; or even, like the 
black race, join forces with the robbers, 
and rob their own hive. If I had only a 
single warm day which I could spend in 
observations, I could easily, in ways 
which I have not time to suggest, decide 
these points. 


Now, as to the conclusion of the whole 
matter: I would not advise any one to 
attempt at once to supplant the good 
races of bees which arein his apiary, 
with this race; nor would I so condemn 
it as to say that nearly every enterpris- 
ing bee-keeper ought not at least give it 
a fair trial. In a single season, if the 
season is a favorable one for honey, I 
believe all the disputed points will be 
settled, and no one would~rejoice more 
than myself if it should prove, like the 
Morgan horse, the progeny of an im- 
proved and improving race of bees. 

My readers will bear in mind that 
these observations were made upon only 
a single colony—that this colony might 
not have been entirely pure, and that I 
had not any blacks with which to com- 
pare it. 

Dayton, O. 





Visits Among lowa Bee-Keepers. 


On May 16, upon examining my bees 
after about hree weeks’ absence, and 
finding thet. ‘n good condition, I con- 
tinued my visits among Iowa bee-keep- 
ers, but saw none of any prominence 
until [reached Audubon. I there saw 
Mr. S. Webster, who has an apiary of 
about 75 colonies. He was somewhat 
discouraged, but I believe the discour- 
agement was mostly on accountof some- 
thing else besides bees. 

I next saw Mr. E. S. Taggart, of Lar- 
land (not of Coon Rapids, as my article 
has it on page 510 of the Bre JOURNAL 
for April 14, 1892). After spending a 
short time with Mr. T., I took the train 
for Manning, where I was delayed until 





3 a.m., in one of the worst storms I ever 
witnessed. I then took the train for 
Coon Rapids—what the railroad men 
call the “flyer,” but I called it the 
‘*leaker,” for the rain poured in at the 
roof in torrents. 

After arranging my affairs, I went to 
Manilla, by way of Manning, where I 
waited 24 hours for a train. There 
being no prospects of getting on the 
right track, I started for Council Bluffs, 
arriving there at 10 a.m. I boarded 
the Northwestern train, which took me 
in a northerly direction, up the old Mis- 
souri river, at the station called ‘‘Honey 
Creek,” where I saw an apiary of about 
50 colonies of bees. By the way, it 
looked more like a stump-yard than 
what it really was. For the want of the 
old Virginia gum, the owner nailed 
rough boards together for hives, and I 
think if he gets any surplus it will be on 
the old brimstone-pit style. 

At 1 p.m. I arrived at Missouri Valley, 
Harrison county, where I met D. M. 
Harris, of the Missouri Valley Times—a 
daily and weekly paper. He said that 
he used to handle bees some twenty 
years ago, and I had no right to dispute 
him, for I knew of him in Guthrie 
county to run an ox-team, and also as a 
member of Congress and Probate Judge. 
His son and I ate hard-tack together at 
Porkers’ Cross Roads, Tenn.; that is 
the State where our honey-prophet lives 
—Mr. Sam Wilson. Mr: Jas. Harris 
was in an Iowa regiment during the 
civil war, and I was in an Ohio regiment. 

Here I learned that there was little 
honey in 1891, my informant being Mr. 
J. W. Fouts, an experienced bee-keeper. 

At 9 a.m. on Friday, I took the train 
for Logan, the county seat of Harrison 
county, where I visited the apiary of 
J. H. M. Edwards. Last fall he had 42 
colonies, and now has 14 left. Mr. J. 
D. Frick had 20 colonies last fall, and 
lost 16. It was May 20 when I visited 
there, and while I walked % of a mile, 
the snow fell in torrents, and at Mr. 
Edwards’ residence the mercury was 
36.4° above freezing. I would like to 
say more on the loss of bees at this 
place, but time would not admit of it. 

I left at 7 p.m. to visit Dunlap, where 
I saw Mr. E. J. Cronkleton, who had 45 
colonies of bees last fall, and now has 
only 28 left. 

I next went to Dow City, where I met 
Mr. Wiggins, who had 46 colonies last 
fall, and now has only 8 ‘colonies left. 
He has been in the bee-business about 
three years. 

At 7 p.m. on Saturday I arrived at 


Denison, where I met several prominent 
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bee-keepers. among them being N. J. 
Wheeler, who spent last year on the 
Pacific Coast, and his wife ha<l sold all 
of his bees excepting 10 colenies, and 
out of the 10, fall count, he hud 2 cglo- 
nies left this spring. 

The next day I visited Mr. W. J. 
Cochran, one mile east of Denison. Last 
fall he had -over 100 colonies, and had 
55 left this spring ; G. M. McAhren had 
32 colonies last fall, and this spring 12; 
L. J. Carter had 26, fall count, and only 
7 colonies left this spring. In the api- 
aries of Mr. Cochran and Mr. Carter, 
bees were living on their larvw#, uncap- 
ping their brood, and eating what sub- 
stance the brood had, in order to keep 
alive. Talk to me about spring dwind- 
ling—this is starvation and poverty ! 

Mr. G. W. Stevens had 10 colonies in 
the fall, and for want of stores, he had 
only 3 left. He was nursing his bees, 
and if the balance die, it will be caused 
by too much nursing. Mr. 8S. has a 
model frame spacer, which might take 
the place of the Hoffman self-spacing 
arrangement. I believe thereis no town 
in lowa where there has been any more 
time and money spentin trying to invent 
apiarian improvements, than in the 
town of Denison. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, 


——_—$_—_—> + = _____- 


Self-Hiving Arrangement for Swarms. 


WESLEY DIBBLE. 

Are self-hivers worth anything? Do 
the parties who advertise them, make 
them, and sell them, deserve to be rec- 
ognized as truthful men? Can we go to 
their yards and find these parties using 
what they advertise? Are they suc- 
ceeding exactly as they tell us they are ? 
If so, let us give these men credit. 

What is a perfect success with them 
@ould be a total failure with others by a 
little deviation from their plans. Go 
slow now, and give these men justice; 
give them credit for their hard-earned 
invention. - The picture will hardly 
need any description, as it is so plain. 
It is intended to carry a swarm from 
the lower to the upper hive. It would 
be amusing to you to see my museum of 
traps since 1888 to accomplish the 
above object. I have succeeded far 
enough to say, when you visit me you 
will find these traps in use all through 
my yards. 

One object I have always in view: 
Give the bee free access to the hive, and 
do not obstruct the entrance. A trap 








of any kind in front of the hive is a 
hindrance to the bees. It affords a 
shade and place to cluster in front, and 
in real hot weather it is a nuisance. 
To illustrate: 

I have an out-yard supplied with en- 
trance traps. The bees are lying out, 
covering the traps and fronts of hives. 
Now, Larrive at this yard at 4 p.m., 
because I cannot get there sooner, and 
I find from 1 to 10 colonies have 
swarmed during the day. What would 
be the chances of knowing which one of 
those colonies swarmed? Give us an 
intelligent answer if you can. 

Put me down as saying, the man who 
succeeds in giving us a successful trap 
of any kind will give us something be- 
sides an entrance trap. We must have 
atrap when we can at a glance tell 
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The Dibble Self-Hiver. 





where our queens are. We must know 
instantly, when passing through a yard, 
which colonies have cast swarms, with- 
out opening a hive. We haven’t any 
time to spare in digging clusters of bees 
from infront of hives. We are, for in- 
stance, alone with three or four yards 


_to care for, and cannot get intelligent 


help, and the family is large; bread 
and butter to get; children to school 
and clothe; and perhaps, as I have, 
invalid parents to take care of. You 
see, it is a good deal like the boy digging 
a woodchuck beside the road on Sunday 
morning. The minister comes along 
and says, ‘‘ My boy, do you expect to get 
that woodchuck ?” ‘* Yes, sir,” the boy 
Says; “‘got to get it; the minister is 
going to be at our house for dinner, and 
we have no meat.” The minister got 
woodchuck meat for dinner. We have 
got to ‘‘get there,” as did the boy, and 
get meat for dinner. Now, look at the 
above picture, and I haven’t a doubt but 
you will want to ask some quetions. 
What, kind of hive doI use? LEight- 
frame, 914¢x17%, Langstroth exactly. I 
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use the frame reversible by notions of 
my own. ILlike them after five years’ 
experience. 

How does the trap fasten to the bot- 
tom-board? A small strip of tin nailed 
across the trap slides behind one like it 
nailed on the bottom-béard. With these, 
one can put on or take off 100 in half 
an hour. 

Where does the queen get into the 
trap? Cut off the strip on the bottom- 
board, 2 inches; slot in the trap to 
correspond; and also the top of the 
trap conr@’s with the upper hive in 
the same way. There afe two cones in 
the trap, so arranged they will not clog. 
The trap furnishes a cavity for dead 
drones and bees, bees having free access 
to the trap by the queen-slide, as shown 
in the picture. 

The next article will be a continuation 
of self-hivers hived at the side; size of 
swarms, etc.—Gleanings. 
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A Boy’s Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


I caught the ‘‘ bee-fever” in the sum- 
mer of 1887, when only eight years old, 
from reading an article on bees and 
honey in an agricultural paper. At 
that time my parents kept a few bees, 
and during the summer they gave me a 
colony for my own. The next summer I 
got another colony, both of which were 
in box-hives. 

I began gathering up all the knowledge 
that I could pertaining to bees and their 
managemeat when I first became in- 
terested in them, and by the time I had 
my second colony I knew about the 
frame hive. I thoughtI would like to 
try one of them, so I had one made, and 
transferred one of my colonies into it. I 
then had a colony of bees in a frame 
hive, but knew very little about how to 
manage them. 


I then decided that I needed a bee- 
paper, and sent for sample copies of 
several, among them being the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JouRNAL. When I received 
them I examined them carefully, and 
subscribed for the BEE JouRNAL, which 
was a great helptome. From reading 
it I found that most bee-keepers pre- 
ferred the Italian bees instead of the 
common blacks; soI procured a queen 
that was warranted to produce bees with 
three yellow bands, and in due time she 
arrived all right. . The next thing was 
to introduce her; but when it came to 
this I began to get nervous, for I was 





afraid that the bees would not like this 
yellow queen for a mother, when they 
had been used to a black one. But I 
guess they must have liked her a little 
too well, for after waiting a few days 
after she had been introduced, I looked 
at her, and found a large part of one 
eo missing, which I think the bees bit 
off. 
I have increased my bees to 8 colo- 
nies, which are in Simplicity hives, and 
I have Italianized 3 colonies. I do not 
have the advantage that some beginners 
have, of talking to an experienced api- 
arist, for there are none such near me. 
So far this has been a rather poor year 
for bees. I[ have had no swarms yet. 
Nat, Ala., June 18, 1892. 


Oe 


The Races of Honey-Bees, 


G. W. DEMAREE. 





It is really more difficult to be practi- 
cal than it is to be learned and precise. 

It is generally conceded that all honey 
bees, Apis mellifica, most likely, had 
their origin in one common parentage. 
But this does not settle the question of 
races. Now, I say it is most probable 
that at a very early periodin the history 
of the world, the race of honey-bees was 
divided by some cause, no more myster- 
ious than many other things we see in 
nature, into two distinct races—black 
and yellow. The intermediate colors 
so common in varieties of bees indicate 
this, besides we see the same thing in 
the wasps andants. I believe, and 1 
think my belief is based on substantial 
reasoning and observations, that there 
are two distinct races of bees, from 
which all the intermediate strains or 
types of bees had their origin, and this 
accounts for the tendency of the differ- 
ent types of bees to sport in breeding. 

It is the most reasonable thing in the 
world that the striped types of bees 
should sport most in their breeding, be- 
cause everything pertaining to their his- 
tory goes to show that they are a more 
recent type than the more solid colored 
types are. Many persons contend that 
the Carniolan bees belong to the dark or 
black race of bees. Of course this isa 
mistake, brought about by the common 
weakness of ‘‘ jumping at a conclusion,” 
rather than by the slow process of care- 
ful investigation. The Carniolan bee 
does not belong to the ‘“‘ black race” of 
bees. They are an intermediate type of 
bees with a strong tendency to the yel- 
low. I have never seen a colony of 
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Carniolans become darker by breeding 
them promiscucusly. In my experience 
ef three years with the Carniolans their 
tendency has been toward the yellow 
ty pe. 

If anybody doubts this let him intro- 
duce some Carniolan queens into his 
apiary of pure German bees, and he will 
find the out-cropping of yellow blood 
sooner or later. 

The difference between the Carniolan 
and the German types of bees is as 
marked to the practical observer as is 
the difference between the Italians and 
the Germans ; not merely as a matter of 
color, but in general make-up as a dis- 
tinct type of bees. I have believed for 
some years past that the old so-called 
German type of bees is much older in its 
formulation as a type of bees, than any 
of the striped or banded varieties. This 
I judge from the facts that they sport in 
breeding less than any of the banded 
varieties. 

In my experience with the Carniolan 
variety I have found that they sport in 
breeding to a remarkable degree, and 
this has led me to believe that they are 
a recently formulated type of bees. 

The Punic or Tunisian race of bees 
has not been under the observation of 
persons competent to judge, long enough 
to pass on their qualities.—American 
Apiculturist. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


$$$ = ——____—_. 


Bees il Grand Traverse Co., Mich. 


Cc. A. MONTAGUE. 

Our county association, which ad- 
journed subject to the call of a commit- 
mittee, composed of the President and 
the Secretary, has passed by the annual 
meeting, so itis not an easy matter to 
be posted on the general outlook. There 
are a few points, however, that compel 
our notice. One of these is the winter- 
ing problem. 

Last winter was one that makes the 
most of us sick, who wintered bees in 
the cellar. So far as my observation 
extends, there has been more or less loss 
by all except one bee-keeper, who ‘‘ win- 
ters’ and ‘‘summers” his bees in large 
cases with a tight bottom and sides. He 
leaves about an 8-inch space all around, 
which is filled with loose chaff. This 
man ‘“‘ wintered” and ‘*springed” 58 
colonies without loss, and all are in the 
best condition I ever saw bees. A large 
portion of their stores was unripened 
honey. 





I am afraid very few bees would be 
kept here, if when working for ex- 
tracted honey one upper story would 
hold the season’s product, without ex- 
tracting meanwhile. Our bees have had 
nothing but fruit blossoms so far, but a 
few of the supers, judging by their 
weight, must be about half filled. Dur- 
ing our principal honey-flow I have 
sometimes lost by not extracting more 
often than once a week. 

Another point, and one I have felt 
**sore”’ about for years, viz: So much 
is said about white clover and white 
clover honey. We have plenty of that 
clover, but it is seldom I have seen bees 
at work on it. I have not the slightest 
idea what genuine white clover honey 
tastes like. r 

At present the prospect is most excel- 
lent for a good honey crop, but we can 
tell better next fall. 

Archie, Mich., June 14, 1892. 


‘nications _—_ 


Texas Bee- “Notes—Queens Mating 


A. C. ‘©. ATEN. 





We have hada very favorable season 
here for corn and small grain—neither 
too little nor too much rain. f 

Wheat and oats ripened without any 
rust, and are plump and nice; they are 
now in shock, and much is already 
threshed. 

Corn is just coming into roasting ear, 
and the crop is assured, unless some‘un- 
looked-for calamity should overtake it. 

Cotton has had the hardest time of 
all, but is now generally looking well. It 
has been rather cool for it, and insects 
have injered it a great deal. Cut-worms 
destroyed thousands of acres, and some 
farmers have had to plant over two or 
three times; .cut-worms were never 
known to injure the cotton before. 

Bees have not done well on account of 
cool weather, and very high winds. The 
wind would blow so hard for a week or 
more at a time that bees could do but 
little, and no doubt thousands perished. 

I have taken but little honey yet, but 
my bees are now ip fine condition, and 
unless the season is different from what 
it ever has been, we will get plenty of 
honey yet. Ihave had but 5 swarms 
from nearly 200 colonies; I give them 
plenty of room, and am never much 
troubled with swarming. 


THE MATING OF QUEENS. 


Mr. Geo. F. Robbins wants me to 
make a more probable guess in regard 
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to bees mating. (See page 479 of the 
Bee Journat for April 7, 1892.) 
Allow me to say that I can account for 
the pure mating of his and Mr. Wheeler’s 
queens one year and the failure the next. 
The probability is that although there 
was such an overwhelming number of 
black colonies in the neighborhood, that 
there were very few, if any, black 
drones at that time, while in the very 
few Italian colonies there were plenty of 
drones (this often happens) ; of course, 
the young queens were purely mated. 


The next year the black colonies were 
full of drones, and there being at least 
25 black colonies to one Italian, of 
course the greater portion of the young 
queens mismated. If he had reared 
queens that year from an imported 
queen, it would have been the same. It 
takes no *‘ guessing ” to know this. Any 
one that has ever reared queens from an 
imported mother, knows that when 
there are blacks in reach, that quite 
often the young queens produce bees 
from three-banded to almost black. 

Round Rock, Tex., June 16, 1892. 





Rearing Bees for 1 the Harvest. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 


Bee-keepers have had an abiding faith 
that there would be a good crop of clover 
honey this year. The rains we have had 
will bring forth summer and autumn 
flowers; where ‘floods have destroyed 
crops on the lowlands, they will have a 
rich deposit, and Spanish-needles, beg- 
gar-ticks, black-heart and other weeds, 
will possess the land, and secrete 
autumn honey. White clover is ‘‘ spread- 
ing itself like a green bay tree,” and 
sweet clover is luxuriant. 

The bees which will gather the crop of 
white clover honey, if there should be 
one, must be reared from the product of 
the sugarcane. A barrel of granulated 
A sugar is now being rolled into my 
honey-house for their use. Bees are 
very wise little folks, and they do not 
allow the queen-bee to rear a large 
family of young ones to starve. As soon 
as their out-go exceeds their income, she 
is told to reduce her egg-production, and 
even some eggs already laid are eaten 
by the workers. Therefore, when there 
is no income, brood-rearing ceases, and 
the colony gradually grows less. 

It is the instinct of the bee to gather 
nectar from blossoms, and from the ex- 
udations of leaves and plants, and not 
to sip syrup from a dish like a fly, and 





they will only consume the syrup as a 

last resort. As soon as honey is to be 

gathered from flowers, they neglect the 

feeders, flying off to the fields to gather 

their natural food.—0O. Judd Farmer. 
Peoria, Ills. 


——___ -_—_—_—> « aa — 


Bee-Feeders, the Season, Etc. 


MILTON LIMES. 
I have seen several feeders described 
in the BEE JouRNAL, so I thought I 
would describe mine. I make a box the 
size I want, 24¢ inches high, then put in 
partitions 2 inches high, and % inch 
apart. The first partition is for syrup, 
and the next is openin the bottom for 
the bees to go up; the next two are for 
syrup, next for the bees, and the next 
for syrup. Then I take propolis scraped 
from the sections, melt it, and propolize 
the feeder inside. I then place the feeder 
on the brood-frames, and cover with 
wire-cloth. Lay one or two pieces, 
4¢-inch square, crosswise, to hold up the 
wire, then cover all with a cushion. 


You can make them of any size to 
suit, from 44 pint toone gallon. Itis a 
feeder that will not leak, and no robbers 
can get atit. You can feed in the spring 
earlier with it, and with no danger of 
chilling the brood. Ihave had bees to 
come up and take feod when it was 15 
or 20° below freezing. 

I have been keeping bees for three 
years. I commenced with 4 colonies, 
and I now have 11. I have asked the 
bees a great many questions, and they 
say that if I do not hurt them they will 
not hurt me. I have blacks, hybrids, 
and Italians, and I cannot see much dif- 
ference in their temper, if Iam careful 
in handling them. I like the Italians 
best, because they breed up in the spring 
the strongest. The colony that gave me 
the most honey has an Italian queen 
mated with a black drone. I saw her 
when she came out to take her wedding 
flight. She was gone nine minutes, by 
the watch. Another one was out seven 
minutes, and met an Italian drone. 

This has been a hard spring on bees, 
but they are doing well now. For the 
last week they have been working on 
white clover. I have had only two 
swarms as yet—on June 1 and 13, and 
one that came to me the first week in 
June. I hived and fed them, and they 
are working nicely. 

A good many bees starved this spring. 
Some bee-keepers lost half the bees they 
had. I did not let any of mine starve. I 
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fed 6 or T ponnds of sugar syrup to each 
colony after fruit-bloom. It was too 
cold and wet. 

I have some of my bees in chaff hives. 
They are the best. A neighbor gave 
me a colony on Sept. 15, 1891, which I 
transferred, and gave him all the honey. 
I wintered it on sugar syrup all right, 
and it is working strong to-day. 

tidgeway, O., June 20, 1892. 
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The * Walk-Over”” Foundation Pasteuer 


J. A. GOLDEN. 

My apparatus (the ‘‘ walk-over”’) is 
cheaply constructed, as follows: 

Take a board 2 feet 8 inches long, 7 
inches wide, and saw a ‘‘boot jack” in 
one end 8 inches wide, and as deep as 
you like. Next take a board 18 inches 
long, and 5 inches wide, and mortise a 
slot 5 inches from one end, 34 wide, and 
3% long crosswise of the board. On the 
short end from the mortise nail on a 
spacing block 3% inches long by 3% 
inches wide, and \% ineh thick, close to 
the slot. Below the slot, but even with 
it, nail on a section shelf 5 inches wide, 
and 24% inches long. For braces or legs 
take strips 2 inches wide tapered to one 
inch, the wide end halvedin each side 
of the ‘* boot-jack.” 

A 2-inch deep box shelf is put in 10 
inches below the base of the heating- 
plate, anda hole cutin the box to re- 
ceive the bow! of lamp, and thus avoid 
an accident. On the right side of the 
lamp box is tacked a foundation box. 
Take a strip of tin 7 inches long, 1% 
inches at one end, and 2 inches at the 
other, bend so as to form a spout, tack- 
ing the narrow end on top of the further 
end of the ‘* boot-jack,” and one edge of 
the wide end on the front. Have under 
the spout a small tin cup madefrom an 
oyster-can, which receives any melted 
wax when operating. A melted plate 
3% inches wide, and 3 inches long, is 
placed on top at right angles, and held 
in place by two screws. 

On the lower end of the short, or sec- 
tion-board, place two hinges, and put 
the board at its proper place by holding 
the hinges down with one hand, and 
moving the board back and forth on the 
heating-plate, letting the plate rub the 
upper side of the slot. Fasten the 
hinges, and put in a spiral spring 5 
inches above the hinged end of the sec- 
tion-board; the spring forces the sec- 
tion-board from the heater. This com- 
pletes the ‘‘ walk-over ” machine. 








To learn to operate it, one has only to 
pick up a section with the left hand, and 
a starter with the right hand from the 
foundation box, placing section over the 
spacer, with the starter on the spacer 
near the bottom, slightly pressing with 
each thumb on the starter, when a slight 
push with the hand will bring the metal 
tongue through between the section and 
starter. The starter is dropped on the 
hot metal, the pressure is relaxed, the 
spiral spring throws back the section- 
board, the starter falls in place, and is 
fimly fixed to the section. The spacing 
block should be dampened occasionally, 
to keep the starter from sticking.—Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. 


—_—_—— oe 


Rational Don'ts About Bee-Keeping, 


Don’t wait until a honey-flow is rap- 
idly passing or gone, before you have 
your bees and surplus cases ready for 
business, then curse the bees or profes- 
sion for being-a delusion. Be on time 
always. 

Don’t fail to cut out all excess of 
drone comb, for drones are heavy con- 
sumers, and bring nothing in. A few 
hundred instead of thousands, will serve 
alarge aptary. It costs as much to 
keep one drone as it does six workers. 
Beware. 

Don’t fail to have plenty of water, salt 
and pure, so arranged that the bees can 
get at it without drowning. Bees must 
have water in their breeding season, no 
matter what the cost is to them. Be 
merciful unto them, always. 

Don’t be rough in handling your bees, 
for that kind of treatment will make the 
gentlest bees on earth cross, sooner or 
later. Always be gentle to them. 


Don’t cultivate a slack system of man- 
agementin the apiary. It has never 
been known to pay, but has cost the 
keeper many dimes, and hours of fearful 
suspense. 

Don’t fail to always have plenty of 
bees when‘the honey-flow is on hand. If 
you can never do this, the less money 
and time you waste ihe better for you. 

Don’t think for a moment that there 
may be no differencs in the race of bees 
for business, beauty, proliticness and 
gentleness, as there is, and, if ignored, 
you make a sad mistake. 

Don’t under-estimate the great value 
of good worker-combs. They are a great 
agency in building up new colonies, ex- 
tracting, etc.—American Homestead. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





ene Time and place of meeting. 
July 21.—Carolina, at Charlotte, N. C. 
A. L. Beach, Sec.. Steel Creek, N. C. 


Aug. 17.—Wabash Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, Sec., Vincennes, Ind. 


Aug. 27.—Haldimand, at 8. Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, See., York, Nebr. 
Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John ©, Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


jen 3, 14.—8.W.Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 
(a In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson....Flint, Mich. 





Nrtional Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESILéNT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich, 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





REPORTS, PROSPECTS, ETC. 
@®™ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 


matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
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White Clover Bloom is Plentiful. 

The weather has cleared up here at 
last, and bees are working. My scale 
hive shows a gain of 10% pounds in the 
last three days. The spring has been so 
bad that I will have to buy 2,000 
pounds of honey to supply my trade. 
White clover is blooming plentifully, but 
bees are shy of it, so far. 

F. H. RIcHARDSON. 
Moberly, Mo., June 16, 1892. 


Are Italian Bees Hybrids ? 


1 wish to call attention to the article 
of Mr. Kildow, on page 291 of the Ber 
JOURNAL for March 17, 1892. He re- 
fers to three apiarists who claim that 
Italians are hybrids. If my authority 
tells me rightly, neither Mr. Kildow nor 
the three apiarists mentioned have ever 
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been in Italy. Why did he not refer to 
persons who have traveled in Italy, such 
as Messrs. Benton and Dadant? Of 
course, Mr. Alley is traveling in Africa, 
by proxy, after the Punic bee, and he 
might have traveled in Italy in the same 
way. Mr. Kildow says that the 5-banded 
bee is the lowest type of the Italian. 
How does he know this? Also, will he 
please tell us something about the four 
and five banded bees, and from what 
strain they originated? It is true that 
they never originated in Italy, but in 
America. “ ‘Tos. Jonnson. 
Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


White Clover in Abundance. 


We have about 30 colonies of bees 
here, but on looking them over about 
ten days ago, we found them entirely 
without honey excepting 2 colonies. We 
fed them at once, and since then the 
clover has come forward in abundance, 
and the bees have been busy enough. I 
am sick at home at present, but improv- 
ing. I have had more solid comfort in 
reading the Bex JouRNAL thanin any 
other one thing. Tuos. B. NIcHOoL. 
Pickering, Mo., June 18, 1892. 





Bees and Cherry Blossoms, Etc. 


‘*The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” Our neighbors that have no 
bees, have no cherries this year. We 
have a nice lot of cherries set, and look 
for a good crop. The bees were having 
a good time working on the blossoms. 
This is one case where I know that the 
little bees did well, instead of harm. 

As I was looking at the bees one noon, 
I saw a nice-appearing bee trying to fly. 
On examining it I found that its two 
fore-legs were held tightly to its body, 
as though paralyzed. What is the 
trouble? Can some one suggest the 
cause ? ERNEST GUNN. 

Wall Lake, Iowa. 





_.se-— > e+. ____- 
Queens Piping a ‘‘ Trio.” 


In May I bought a colony of black 
bees ina box-hive. From May 28 to 
June 8 there was little or no honey 
being gathered. Onthe night of June 
6 I heard three queens ‘** piping” at the 
same time, singing, as it were, a “‘ trio” 
—soprano, alto and bass. On the next 
day the drones were carried out some 
from their cells. The song of the virgins 
were kept up on the night of June 7 and 
8, and on the morning of June SI found 
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in front of the hive a fine virgin queen 
dead. The next day a large swarm 
came oat. I was greatly interested in 
the song of the ‘‘ three little maids just 
from school,” and sat by the hive for 
more than an hour, dreaming of the 
mysteries of bee-life. Perhaps Dr. 
Miller will favor us with what he ** don’t 
know,” and Mr. Doolittle with what he 
‘*does know,” as to the cause of this, 
I believe, unusual oecurrence. I put the 
swarm on the old stand. The old hive is 
on a new stand, and the unhatched 
drones are strewn thick in front of the 
same. GrorGeE F. Evans. 
Martinsburg, W. Va., June 14, 1892. 





Small Yield of Honey so Far. 


The yield of honey in this section of 
the State (I do not know how it is else- 
where in the State) is almost a total 
failure. I have done as well as any one, 
I believe, and my yield from 3800 good 
and strong colonies was only 175 gallons 
of honey. I am really sorry I extracted 
any atall, although I left them all they 
could possibly need. We are in hopes, 
however, should we get sufficient rain, 
to have a flow in July and August, as 
well as in the fall. I am pleased to learn 
from the columns of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL that the prospects are so flat- 
tering over the country generally. 

JNo. W. OGLESBY. 

Uvalde, Tex., June 18, 1892. 


—_—-S.-- 


Black Bees or Italians—Which ? 


Which are best—blacks or Italians ? 
This question is often discussed without 
taking into consideration the most im- 
portant points. The Italian bees are no 
doubt greatly superior to the blacks in 
regard to gathering honey and defending 
their stores. There is a very marked 
difference in their favor in poor seasons. 
Even the hybrids seem to do as well as 
pure-bloods in gathering honey. But it 
is useless for a person to undertake to 
keep Italians if his neighbors keep ten 
times as many blacks within a mile or 
two of his apiary. His stock will run 
more or less to hybrids, even with great 
watchfulness. This will render them 
vindictive toward all animal creation as 
well as mankind. They not only sting 
at every opportunity, but are always 
watching for the opportunity. To sum 
the matter up, either keep the kind of 
bees your neighbors do, or else get them 
to keep the kind you intend to keep. 

J. H. ANDRE. 


Lockwood, N. Y. 





Bees are Improving the Time. 


We think that Prof. Cook ‘thit the 
nail square on the head” when he said, 
on page 773 of the Bre Journat for 
June Y, that it was good weather for 
ducks. We had only four daysin May 
that the bees could work, and June has 
been a little better, but the forepart of 
the month was bad. When the apples 
and cherries were in blossom, the bees 
got hardly any honey from them; but 
they are having a very good time now, 
getting honey from raspberries and 
blackberries, and also wild thorn-apples. 
The weather has been very rainy and 
very Warm; it has been ashigh as 96° 
in the shade, but the sun has shone part 
of the time; and the bees made good use 
of it. N. B. 
New Cassel, Wis., June 20, 1892. 








Suffering from Rheumatism. 


We have taken the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 7 or 8 years, and would 
not like to do without it when we are 
taking care of bees. My husband had 
La Grippe about the time Mr. Newman 
had it, one year ago last winter. It left 
Mr. Beeson with rheumatism, in a very 
bad form. We then lived in Loveland, 
Colo., and had 140 colonies of bees, but 
my husband became so bad with the 
rheumatism, that we leased our bees for 
two years, and came to a warm climate, 
and the hot springs, to see if he could 
get any help. Hedoes not seem to be 
much better yet, and we will not stay at 
this place long. I hope my husband 
may soon get relief, and that we may 
again be able to take care of the bees. 

Mrs. A. BEESON. 

Aqua Caliente, Ariz., June 15, 1892. 





Not Bumble-Bees—Severe Tornado. 


On page 742 of the Ber JourNAL for 
June 2, Mr. T. C. Kelley wants to know 
what kind of bees I have, and rather in- 
timates that they may be ‘‘ bumble-bees.” 
I will say they are mostly Italians, and 
some hybrids, and the statement I made 
in the BEE JoURNAL was true in every 
particular, with the exception that I 
found 2 colonies queenless a few days 
afterward. Now, for the proof: I have 
not lost a colony since by spring dwind- 
ling, although on May 19 and 20 we 
had a snow-storm which lay on the 
ground one foot in depth after it was 
done falling, and some of it lay in front 
of my bees just one week before it was 
gone. In 85 days from May 9, they 
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were at work in the sections, and one 
colony was ready to swarm in 37 days 
from May 9. On June 14 we had a 
tornado, which uncapped 22 colonies, 
and blew 5 hives off from the stands, 
and they went end over end. I then 
realized one more of the benefits to be 
derived from a fixed frame, of which I 
am a firm advocate. Not one queen 
was killed, but I think a good many of 
of the bees were blown out of the hives, 
and some were caught in the storm and 
killed by the hail. Maple trees 18 and 
20 inches in diameter were snapped like 
pipe-stems, and over 300 were blown 
down in the sugar-orchard. 
M. F. Cram. 
West Brookfield, Vt., June 20, 1892. 


-— ee 


Prevention of Swarming, Etc. 


My bees are flying finely to-day. I 
have 40 colonies, 30 of them being very 
strong. Some are working in the sec- 
tions nicely. I see described many ways 
to keep bees from swarming, but no per- 
fect way yet. I clip my queens’ wings 
so that I can catch them and put them 
back. I‘take out one frame of brood 
and replace it with an empty comb. I 
have been successful so far. I get from 
75 to 150 pounds of honey per colony, 
and leave a plenty to winter on. My 
frames are 12x12 inches. I use 8 of 
these in the brood-chamber, which is 
about 13 inches square. I have two 
tiers of sections on each side of the 
brood-nest, and a case with 33 sections. 
Ican tier up if I wish. I leave the 
space of one set of sections as a dead- 
air chamber. I think this is the best 
hive for comb honey that can be made. 
I have used it for four years. 

G. I. Wor. 

Young America, Ind., June 13, 1892. 





Storing Honey Rapidly, Etc. 


My bees came out of winter quarters 
in splendid condition, having lost none 
through the winter or spring. They 
were so full of young brood that I fed 
40 pounds of sugar syrup after fruit- 
bloom until white clover became plenti- 
ful. They are getting lots of honey, 
having the brood-frames full of honey 
and young bees; they are now storing 
in the sections. I have crates that have 
20 pounds of honey in them. Isn’t that 
pretty good for the five-banded golden 
Italians, after sucha hard spring and 
winter ? 

I winter my bees on the summer 
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stands, and have succeeded splendidly so 
far. I have 22 colonies of bees; I try 
not to get overstocked with bees—24 or 
25 colonies is all I try to winter. I sell 
all the swarms I get over that number. 
The black bees are nearly all dead ; they 
did not gather enough to winter on, and 
so they starved. I have not heard of 
one colony of Italians starving this 
spring, or the past winter. The five- 
banded golden Italians are good enough 
for me ; they are pretty gentle, and good 
workers. 

I received a sample of bees from Mr. 
G. M. Doolittle a few days ago, which 
were very nice. I would not want nicer- 
looking bees; and I am sure they are 
good workers, for I have the same kind. 


Don’t put your bees in an old straight 
hive, or place the hives against an old 
fence where you will not be able to see 
them once a week; neither put them in 
a lot where the grass and weeds will get 
higher than the hives. Don’t grumble 
when you go out to mow around the 
hives if you get stung, for you ought to 
get stung if you keep beesin such a 
place. Don’t complain if you get no 
honey in that way, for you ought to 
keep. your bee-yard like a good wife 
keeps her house. R. D. Davis. 

Commercial Point, O., June 20, 1892. 





Not Now Overstocked with Bees. 

I spent the past winter rambling in 
the South. I lost two-thirds of my bees 
in trying to winter them on natural 
stores of poor honey, and we had a wet, 
cold spring. My neighbors have lost 
nearly all of their bees, and given up the 
field to me, so I now have just the oppo- 
site of a year or two ago, when the field 
was overstocked with bees. 

Jno. D. ADAMS. 

Nira, Iowa, June 18, 1892. 


—_-_—_—_—-- + <-—~—m ee -  - 


‘“* Hunger makes honey of molas- 
es,” we read recently somewhere. We 
don’t object to having honey made in 
that way, though we think that the say- 
ing is more imaginative than practical. 
We dislike the idea of 
honey, but if ‘‘ hunger” 
right. We know 
almost anything, thoroughly 
starved. Of course, the idea of hunger 
making honey is altogether poetical and 
harmless.—Eaxchange. 
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° PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & C@., 


At One Dollar a Year, 
199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 


until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Brz JouRNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chieago. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, affixing Stamps both for 

,0Stage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 
foney sent thus, 1S AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 

Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, I1l.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stampsof any denomination may 
be sent for any Fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of every paper. ‘he subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated. 

Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They will be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

fost Numbers.—We carefuily mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 
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Special Notices, 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JOURNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 








;--_- 


Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 
notified before the edition is exhausted. 





The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Local Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis boundin cloth, and of the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the Bex JouRNAL, with $1.00. 





An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. . It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 


> <-> +--+ >... 


The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
their own hames as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 


—_ -_ @— 





A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL as it arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 


—_ ee @ 





When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 


some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


Wee Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 





an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 5 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 0 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 5 
The Apiculturist............. 4 Sa 5 
Canadian Bee Journal,...... 200... 5 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 0 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 

The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
ae A New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 50.... 
Dzierzon'’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 
Western World Guide ...... 1 50.... 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150.... 


POWKORADANWONW WWH1Q-18-1 


crocrocrseocooceocnumocn oor 


A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 13 
Convention Hand-Book...... 160....13 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....17 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200.... 17 
History of National lety. 150.... 12 
American Poultry Jou -- 2 26.. 50 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 2 00 75 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200... 75 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 150.... 1 35 
American Garden ........... 250. 00 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300 25 


UD OD ep tt et tt DDO DO DODD OT tt et et 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


—__— A Ee 


Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Look over the list» and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aid in spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among our friends. 
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Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subseriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
little Dictionary—and just right for the 
pocket. 








Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of ** Rura 
Lire ’’—a valuable pamphlet of over 100 
pages, devoted to ‘‘ Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This isa rare chance for new 
subscribers to get some excellent reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the Ber JOURNAL. 





ee 


A YVear’s Numbers of the 
AMERCIAN BEE JOURNAL contain over 
1,650 pages—what a wonderful amount 
of bee-literature for only $1.00! Could 
you afford to do without it at that price 
—2 cents per week ? Send us the names 
and addresses of your’ bee-keeping 
friends, who do not receive the BEE 
JOURNAL, and we will mail them sam- 
ple copies. We want every bee-keeper 
in the land to see it, and know of its 
value as an ‘‘assistant” in the apiary. 








Wants or Exchanges. 

Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 


into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





AP. Buckwheat, pkg. 6c.; bu. $1.20. Clover, 
Hives, Supplies, Queens, cheap. 
1A2t L. J. CLARK, Wiscoy, Minn. 





ANTED—Everybody to send me 10 cents 

in exchange for my little book, “The A 
BC of Ferret Culture.” It tells all about the 
care and management of this little animal. 
25Atf N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 





Noe you want Pure Italian Queens, 
send for my price list. Send now. 
H. M. STEPHENS, 
1A4t Munden, Republic Co.. Kan. 





ANTED—Every body to send for sample 

of the Thinnest and Best Surplus Youn- 
dation made—14 to 16 square feet to the lb. 

24A4t W. H. NORTON, Skowhegan, Me. 


ANTED TO EXCHANGE—My new price- 

list of Italian Bees, White and Brown 

Leghorn Chickens, White and Brown Ferrets, 

and Scotch Collie Pups—for your name and 
address on a postal card. N. A. KNAPP, 

25Atf Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio 
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“HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, June 95.—Comb honey is dull 
and no demand. Se ling finest grade white at 
15c. With newcrop prices will rule firmer. 
E xt racted is scarce and in good demand at 7@ 
7¥%c. Beeswax, selling at 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


NEW YORK, June 25—No demand for comb 
honey excepting fancy white. uite a stock 
on the market of off grades and buckwheat. 
New Southern extracted arriving and sells at 
from 70@75c. per gallon for choice; 65@70c. 
for common. Beeswax quiet but firm at 27@29 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.,.June 25—Demand light, 
supply ample. White comb, 10@12c.; amber, 
8@10c. Extracted, white. 64%@7c.; dark, 5@ 
6c. Beeeswax—De mand good, supply light; 
price, 22@26c. It looks as if old crop of comb 
will not be all sold before new crop is ready. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI. June 25. — Demand is good 
for extracted, slow for comb. Supply good of 
all kinds, Comb, 11@14c. Extracted, 5@8c. 

Beeswax is in fair comand. at 25@27c. for 
good to choice yews. Supply good. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Socahaan & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, June 25.—Demand for comb is 
very small. Considerable comb honey on the 
market, of 2nd grade, but no fancy of any ac- 
count. Some demand for extracted, clover 6 
@7c.; buckwheat, 5@5\%e.; Southern, 65@75c 
pee wal.; Calif.,64%@7c. per lb. Beeswax—a 

ittle easier, with supply to meet demand, at 
25@27c.; 1 to 2c more per Ib. for extra select. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS. . 110 Hudson 8t. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., June 25.—Old honey is 

cleaned up, both extracted and comb. Ne 

crop will be in about July 10, here. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, June 25.—Best white comb honey 
12@13c.; but little left tosell. Extracted, 7 
@8e. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, June 25—Very little choice comb 
on market; demand equals supply; sells at 13 
@15c.; dark, 10@1 2c. xtracted. very scarce; 
rood demand; white sells at 7@8c., dark, 6@7c 

Seeswax is plentiful, fair demand, 25@26c. 
J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, June 25—Demand very mod- 
erate, supply average of all grades but com- 
mon quality. Best 1-lbs. 15@16c; common, 
12@13c. Extracted, white, in barrels, 7c.; 
in kegs, 74%c; in pails. 74@8ce. Beeswax—de- 
mand fair, supply small. Price. 23@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. June 25.—Demand quiet 
as old crop is nearly exhausted and new crop 
notin yet. We quote: Extracted, 54@6 cts. 
Comb, 1-lbs., L1O@11c.; 2-lbs., 6@8e. ‘Beeswax 
—24@25c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER 
6 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK, June 25—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwhe at comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 
wheat, 9@llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 64%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6ca Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





CHICAGO, June 25.—Selling slow wi ~—_ 

being in strawberries and other sm 

No fine comb honey on the market—it ona 

bring 15@16c. Extracted, 6,7 and 8c., accord- 

ing to quai & and kind. ‘Beeswax, 27e. 
BURNETT, 161 8, Water St. 


BOSTON, June 25.—Demand is light. White 
l1-lbs., 13@15c. No 2-lbs,on hand. No Bees- 
wax on hand. Extracted, 7@8c. Demand is 
light for all. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Minn... June 25.—Market is 
dull in general, though some is being worked 
off. but mostly at cut ao. Fancy white, 15 
@17c., 1-ib. sections; rk, 8@10c. Extracted 
white, 7@8c. # dark, waaeee 

WART & ELLIOTT. 


ALBANY,N. Y., June 25.—Demand is very 
little, and market quiet. We are selling some 
Florida new orange-blossom ee honey 
to good advantage. Beeswax—2 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 iecadwer. 


NEW YORK, June 25.— Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-b 
or e r cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 

be. Extracted—Basswood, 7 @7%e: 
Gaskeriaan. 5%4@6¥; bap a op tm 68@75c per 
al. Good demand for da. tracted honey. 
open ly in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27 
F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 120 Pear! St. 





LE, —~—TOT 


‘Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping ; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 


—_— > + <> oe 


We Club the American Ber JoURNAL 
and the monthly “Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.35; or both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
“Gleanings in Bee-Culture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 











The Honey-Bee; giving Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, T2 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 





The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 
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The Busy Bees, and How to Manage 
Them, by W. 8S. Pouder. Price 10 cents. 
For sale at this office. 
























































